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= ISSUE of The Piano Quarterly presents a photo 
essay together with a personal tribute to a "great" of 
our day--Wanda Landowska--who within the period of 
eighty years has brought happiness and pleasure to 
many. Mlle. Denise Restout, her student, friend, and 
companion, has generously shared with us here, her 
own pictures of Mme. Landowska taken at different 


periods in her life. 
s 


You will have noticed, in the summer issue, and 
again in this issue, reproductions of complete compo- 
sitions. You will also see some more in the Spring 
and Summer issues. These compositions had been 
chosen as "bests" for their copyright year for the per- 
iod 1952-1957, the first five years of our publication. 
These are being brought again to your attention to re- 
fresh the memories of our old subscribers and to in- 
troduce them to our new subscribers for this purpose: 
it takes quite a little while for new works to "settle" 
down" and this five-year period is sufficiently ''set- 
tled down" now for us to look at it with wiser eyes and 
ears. A year from now we will, with your help, choose 
the "best" of these "bests" for a special recognition of 
their composers. 


A new writer, Kenneth Wentworth of Sarah Law- 
rence College, presents a very thorough and detailed 
analysis and description of Bach's Twelve Little Pre- 
ludes. During the past four years Mr. Wentworth has 
been doing some special workin the field of music edu- 
cation under grants from the Whitney and Schechtman 
Foundations. 


® 
Since our last issue, one of our gifted composers 
of young people's music, Everett Stevens, has left us. 
Scott Watson, his friend, contemporary, and fellow 
worker, has written a tribute to him. The picture of 
Mr. Stevens, perhaps the last, was taken by Ada Rich- 
ter, at Townsend's Inlet, N.J., on June 16, 1959. 
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MUSIC REVIEWS --- HUBERT DORIS 


EPTEMBER IS HERE again, and the Fall harvest 
Si being gathered. Unfortunately, the summer's 
cropof music for youngsters seems never to keep pace 
with the general abundance, and we are, as usual, 
faced with slim pickings. Perhaps the publishers put 
out only the leftovers from winter during the hot wea- 
ther, and wait for the products of a summer's work to 
come tothem, and then put them out one ata time dur- 
ingthe winter months, like apples stored in acool cel- 
lar, to remindus ofa more productive period. Anyway, 
we must be content with what we have. It may not be 
much, but some of it is very cheerful indeed. 

Cameron McGraw's "Horse and Buggy Ride" has a 
great deal of bounce and charm, andis a good cut above 
the usual jogging rhythm and rolling left hand that one 
ordinarily associates with a piece about a horse and 
buggy. The work is well thought out and cleanly exe- 
cuted, somewhat in the manner of an encore. 

As a matter of fact it's rather curious how much 
the more rapid pieces written for children resemble 
the brilliant bits of nothing with whichthe virtuosi end 
their concerts. There is a certain lack of content or 
meaning in the music, as if charm were the only thing 
possible to project in a short, fast piece. That this is 
not necessarily true is easy to show: one need only 
think of Schumann's "Scenes from Childhood," or De- 
bussy's "Children's Corner" to see that with a certain 
amount of effort, concentration and, maybe, talent, 
a more weighty piece may be produced than one finds 
as arule. The danger for a child in equating speed 
with charm is muchthe same as that equating the min- 
or mode with sadness. That something is often true 
is no excuse for giving a young mind the information 
that it is always true. Certainly it is difficult to write 
piece after piece, and make each one significant, but 
perhaps the answer to the problem lies in turning out 
less material, but making sure that what is published 
is not simply a pot-boiler, or a filler for the publish- 
er's catalogue, the children's shelf at the local music 
store, or a poor excuse for having something new to 
give the student that the teacher isn't already sick of. 
Let the teacher be more demanding, and the publishers 
will adjust. 

Hansi Alt's "Spooks" is another little encore, but 
executed with Mrs. Ait's usual skill and invention, 
both of which are considerable. Even the way her pieces 
are written out provide the student witha good example. 
All the directions are musical, and there are neither 
too many of them nor too few. And except forthe title, 
and for children titles seem always to be necessary, 
the music is allowed to speak for itself, without the 
usual excess baggage of little verbal asides that serve 
only to detract from the truly abstract nature of music, 
and make it seem more the tool of purely literary ex- 
pression. (Continued on page 4) 











Recommended Music 


June, July, August 1959 


Editor's Note: Our Board of six musicians have tried to include among the accepted 
works all those that demonstrated creative ability regardless of how small, or in what 
idiom, conservative, mildly venturesome, or fiercely so. They rejected those that showed 
stylistic inconsistencies, that were trite and commonplace, that simply followed mechani- 
cal patterns and showed no signs of release or merely illustrated a pedagogical dogma. 
They readily admit to sharp differences of opinion on all these points. 





EASY 
Icicles. Margery McHALE G.Schirmer .35 
Sandman's serenade. William SCHER Elkan-Vogel_ .40 
Spooks. Hansi ALT Century .25 
Minikins. Samuel WILSON Summy-B 1.20 
Tom-Tom parade. George TRACY J. Fischer - 40 
¢ On my bike. Joseph W. GRANT J. Fischer 40 
Tick tock, song of the clock. Mary Ruth Jesse G.Schirmer’ .35 
Nine easy miniatures. Denes AGAY Sam Fox .85 
INTERMEDIATE 
} Water Lilies. Alice RICHMAN J. Fischer . 40 
My shadow. William FICHANDLER Presser .35 
Valse gaie. Joan LAST Oxford 1.00 
River boat. Helen Ingle EZELL G.Schirmer’ .35 
Janicek. Czech folk song. Arr. N. Golubovskaya Summy-B . 40 
Horse and buggy ride. Cameron McGRAW Summy-B . 40 
The frogs. Gordon JACOB Oxford 1.00 


Thematics of several of the above piano titles are generously furnished 
by the publishers. They may be found beginning on page five 





NOTE: The following titles are listed for the information 
of our readers. No evaluation of them has been made. 


@ ADVANCED 


Bainbridge CRIST. Fantasie in D major. Oxford, 1.50 

Howard KASSCHAU. Candlelight concerto; for piano 
with second piano accompaniment. Sam Fox Publ. 
$1.75 

Jean PAPINEAU-COUTURE. Suite pour piano: Aria 
et bayatelle No. 2. BMI Canada Ltd. 75 cents 

Jean PAPINEAU-COUTURE. Suite pour piano: Pre- 
lude et bagatelle No. 1. BMI Canada Ltd. 75 cents 

Roger SESSIONS. Concerto for piano and orchestra; 
solo. piano and condensed orchestra score (2nd piano) 
Edward B. Marks Music Corp. $6.00 


@ PIANO ENSEMBLE 


George ANSON. Miniature concerto; for piano with 
second piano accompaniment. Sam Fox Publ. Co., 
$1.25 

Sybil BARLOW. The sad little spinner. [Grade Two, 
duet; first U.S. ed.] Boosey & Hawkes, 60 cents 

Dorothy BISHOP. A folk holiday; piano duets on folk 
songs and dances. Carl Fischer, $1.25 

Bernard GABRIEL. Buffoon dance; piano duet for 2 
pianos. Sam Fox Publ. Co. 75 cents 

Mischa LEVITZKI. Valse, op. 2; arr. for 1 piano, 4 
hands by Henry Levine. G. Schirmer, 60 cents 

Louise Godfrey OGLE. On a bright day; piano duet. 
Century, 25 cents 

A. RICHARDSON. Improvisation on a nursery tune. 
[Grade Four, duet; first U.S. ed.] Boosey & Hawkes 
60 cents 

William SCHER. Little Cossack; piano duet, one piano 
four hands. Sam Fox Publ. Co., 40 cents 

William SCHER. Rocking horse polka; piano duet, one 
piano, four hands. Sam Fox Publ. Co., 40 cents 

Everett STEVENS. Sugarloaf mountain; for 1 piano, 
4 hands. Elkan-Vogel Co. , 50 cents 

Alexander TCHEREPNIN. Exploring the piano; 12 du- 
ets for beginner and teacher-pianist. Summy-Birch- 
ard Publ Co., $1.25 

Hazel VOLKART. A cruise on the river; a suite, easy 
duets for one piano. Mills, 85 cents 

Margaret WIGHAM. Concerto for 2 pianos. Row, $3. 


TEACHERS ALBUMS AND METHODS 
Howard KASSCHAU Piano Course: 

Teach me to play; a preliminary book for the earli- 
est beginner; private or.class instruction. G. Schir- 
mer, 85 cents 

Ensemble Book; supplying harmonies and accompa- 
niments to be used in connection with Teach Me To 
Play. G. Schirmer, 75 cents 


Piano Course; step-by-step to mastery of the piano; 
book one. G. Schirmer, $1.25 

First grade pedal book; progressive studies. 
G.Schirmer, 85 cents 


e CHAMBER MUSIC 


Edvard GRIEG. Two lyric pieces; arr. by John Barbi- 
rolli. No. 1 Secret; for strings and harp (or piano). 
Oxford, $1.35 

Gordon JACOB. Music for recorders. Suite: for tre- 
ble recorder (or flute) and strings (or piano). Oxford 
$3.50 


®@ MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS 

First year tunes from the past; selected, edited and 
arranged by HETTY BOLTON. Books One and Two. 
Edition Schott 10335 and 10687. (AMP, agent) 





MUSIC REVIEWS(Continued from page 2) 





The "Nine Easy Miniatures" of Denes Agay is a 
mixed bag indeed. One of them, "Dance of the Shep- 
herds," is really lovely, and the rest of them range 
from pretty good to awful. Why so many European- 
born and trained musicians try to capture the more 
intimately American musical idioms is a mystery. The 
"Blue Interlude" in Mr. Agay's set is really a failure 
because it is an imitation of an institution: the kind of 
thing that often passes itself off in Europe as Ameri- 
can blues, and is then copied by the European when he 
comes here, in an effort to write something indigenous 
for the American student.Every composer, no matter 
what his nationality, should keep in mindian aphorism 
of Jean Cocteau: "Plus un artiste chant tous son arbre 
geneologique, plus il chant vrai."" Truer words were 
never spoken! 


There is a curious set of pieces out by Samuel Wil- 
son called '"Minikins". The whole approach to the col- 
lection is a little coy, and the pieces themselves are 


(Continued on page 25) 














DIRECTORY OF PUBLISHERS 


WHOSE MUSIC IS SHOWN ON PAGES 5 THROUGH 9 


Century Music Publ.Co., 39 W. 60St., New York, N. Y. 
Elkan-Vogel Co. ,Inc., 1712 Sansom St., Phila. 3, Pa. 
J. Fischer & Bro., Harristown Road, Glen Rock, N.J. 
Sam Fox Publ. Co., Inc., 11 W. 60St., New York, N. Y. 
Oxford University Press, Fair Lawn, N. J. 

Theodore Presser Company, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

G. Schirmer, 3 East 43rd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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On My Bike — 
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ALICE RICHMAN 


COPYRIGHT 1958 by J. FISCHER & BRO. 
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Icicles Moderato 
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DENES AGAY NINE EASY MINIATURES 


6. DANCE OF THE SHEPHERDS 
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ONE OF THE BEST OF 1955 
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THE OLD WOMAN WHO WENT TO MARKET 
Primly d= 18-96 
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ONE OF THE BEST OF 1955 
Popeye’s Hornpipe 
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For Loretta Barnett 
Harvest Dance 
Autumn 


ONE OF THE BEST OF 1955 


Dorothy Radde Emery 


Allegro con brio 4-132 
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ONE OF THE BEST OF 1956 Dedicated to Gladys Mayo 


Follow the Leader 


JUDITH DVORKIN 





Leisurely 


COPYRIGHT 1956 by ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


ONE OF THE BEST OF 1956 Bugle Drum and Fife 


Although this piece hovers around a C major key center, itis really written poly- 
tonally. After a 7 measure introduction the first theme enters at (A) in a modified 
form of C major 

(Lydian Mode) 


but the left hand is unmistakably playing in Ab major. For this reason the A is nat- 

ural in the right hand and flat in the left hand. At ® and © several modulations 

bea ROBERT STARER 
Edited by Isadore Freed 
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ONE OF THE BEST OF 1954 To Alma Franklin 
Shenandoah Valley Tune 
Black key study. Singing tone 
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ONE OF THE BEST OF 1953 To Paula Tyler 
~ P , 
Song from the Hills 
While his sheep graze quietly inthe moonlight 
Under stars looking down from above, 
A lonely shepherd pipes a plaintive tune 
And a song drifts down from the hills 


EVERETT STEVENS 
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Bach’s TWELVE 
LITTLE PRELUDES 


KENNETH WENTWORTH 


"He kept them at these exercises for from six to 
twelve months, unless he found his pupils losing heart, 
in which case he so far met them as to write short 
studies which incorporated a particular exercise. Of 
this kindare the Six Little Preludes for Beginners and 
the Fifteen Two-Part Inventions, both of which Bach 
wrote during the lesson for a particular pupil and af- 
terwards improved into beautiful and expressive com- 
positions." 

Thus wrote Johann Nickolaus Forkel, J. S. Bach's 
first biographer, in the year 1802. Whatever the limi- 
tations of Forkel's work may be, his comments on Bach 
as a teacher are fascinating, due to his friendship with 
two of Sebastian's most renowned pupils, his oldest 
sons, Phillip Emanuel and Wilhelm Friedemann. Spitta, 
in his monumental Life of Bach, reduces the dose of 
exercises to "at least a month." Be that as it may, it 
is clear from both Forkel and Spitta, as well as many 
other Bach authorities, that exercises were essential 
and that these were followed by original compositions 
which he wrote for his pupils, compositions for the 
practice and execution of specific technical and musi- 
cal problems. 

Among these works composed for his pupils we 
find a number of preludes which are today available in 
various groupings and collections. These preludes are 
not only devices for the exploration of specific techni- 
cal problems, but musical masterpieces in miniature. 
Within the keyboard music of Bach we find the great 
homogenous whole ofthis master musician--composer, 
performer, and teacher--ever present. His composi- 
tions are never teaching pieces, and yet not one canbe 
excluded from the student repertoire. Bach was always 
a teacher, yet never only a teacher. He regarded itas 
a God-given right and duty both to teach and to make 
his own creative output available for learning. The 
couplet which closes the title page of the Orgel-Bichlein 

In Praise of the Almighty's Will 

And for my Neighbor's Greater Skill 
is but one example of this. Others are found on the title 
page of the Well-Tempered Clavier, the second sen- 
tence of which begins - "For the Use and Profit of the 
Musical Youth Desirous of Learning...", and the ra- 
ther lengthy title of the Inventions which reads - "An 
honest guide by which the lovers of the clavier, but 
particularly those who desire to learn, are shown a 


plain way, not only (firstly) to learn to play neatly in 
two parts, but also, in further progress (secondly), to 
play correctly and well in three obbligato parts; and, 
at the same time, not only to acquire good ideas, but 
also to work them out themselves, and, finally, to ac- 
quire a cantabile style of playing, and, at the same 
time, to gain a strong predilection for and foretaste of 
compositions.'' (From Spitta, translated by Bell and 
Maitland. ) 


Volume XXXVI (1886) of the Bach-Gesellschaft in- 
cludes two sets of these little preludes, (1) a group of 
Twelve Little Preludes for Beginners, pages 118-127, 
and (2) Six Little Preludes, pages 128-133. They are 
available in several editions, notably the very excellent 
edition of Hans Bischoff reprinted by Kalmus. Both 
sets occur in this edition in the order of the Bach- 
Gesellschaft. 

The history of these pieces is fascinating and some- 
what confused. The group of twelve were most certainly 
not composed as a group, as seven of them appear in 
the Clavier-Buchlein for Wilhelm Friedemann Bach 
(numbers 1, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, and 11 of the Bischoff Ed- 
ition), another (number 3 of Bischoff) is a lute piece, 
and the remaining four (numbers 2, 6, 7, and 12 of 
Bischoff) are from a groupof Five Preludes. The join- 
ing of these particular preludes into a group of Twelve 
Little Preludes for Beginners probably came about with 
their publication in the original Peters Collection, 
Book 200. 

As for the Six Little Preludes no such authoritative 
source as the Clavier-Buchlein is available. They were 
among the vast number of unpublished manuscripts at 
the time of Bach's death, and at some point came into 
Forkel's possession who then had them published. 
Material about them is very scant. However, Wolfgang 
Schmieder, in his Thematic Catalogueof Bach'sWorks 
(Breitkopf and Hartel, 1950), lists them as a group in 
the order we know them today, and Carl Phillip Eman- 
uel makes reference to them in aletter to Forkel writ- 
ten in the latter part of 1774. In any event, both sets 
of Preludes seem to have been composed in the early 
1720's during the Cothen Period. The Clavier-Buchlein 
is dated 1720. 

Those Preludes which appear inthe Wilhelm Frie- 
demann Clavier-Bichlein vary in title, from the six- 
teenth century form Praeambulum tothe later Praelu- 





dium. However, Bach seems to make no differentia- 
tion in his use of the terms. It is also worthnoting 
that the fifteen two-part Inventions appear in the 
Clavier-Buchlein as Praeambulum. Thus the name as 
used in this part of the Clavier-Buchlein had a rather 
free meaning for Bach, one that might be defined as a 
short piece, often but not always using a characteris- 
tic free keyboard style. He in no way thought of it as 
coming before something else, as was the case with 
the Preludes of the Well-Tempered Clavier or those 
of the Suites. As for the two-part Inventions it became 
obvious to Bach that their precise mono-thematic con- 
trapuntal character neededa special name. Therefore, 
in reworking them they were renamed. 


The eighteen Preludes of the Bischoff collection are 
a veritable goldmine of material for the piano teacher 
and student alike. A study of them is a basic introduc- 
tion to the Bach style ranging from pieces which are 
etude-like improvisations to inventions, minuet to 
gigues, and masterful double counterpoints to keyboard 
orchestral techniques. They are rich in harmonic 
strength, with Baroque dissonances over reiterated 
organ-like pedal points, long series of suspensions, 
and toccata-like flourishes for final cadences; their 
contrapuntal techniques include two- and three-part 
writing which demands great care from the player in 
balancing the voices; and the range of musical and 
emotional demands covers the gamut of Bach's earlier 
works, though here in miniature forms. 


THE TWELVE LITTLE PRELUDES FOR BEGINNERS 
1 


The first Prelude, in C major, gives one the sense 
of improvising a pattern of sixteenths in the treble, 
using a typical afterbeat pattern over asmooth, taste- 


Moderato. (e: #6.) % ‘ 

















fully ornamented bass, the whole of which moves har- 
monically to a long dominant pedal point. This is fol- 
lowed by a measure anda half of rising, alternate-hand 
arpeggiated dominant chords, which dissolve into a 
weaving, cadential flourish expanded for seven meas- 
ures in the upper voice over the sustained pedal. In 
this manner the tension of the dominant is heightened 
for eleven measures, to be resolved in a typical Bach 
cadence, completed by a blocked C major chord onthe 
downbeat of the last measure. The whole constitutes 
a delightful episode of harmonic movement in a true 
keyboard idiom, and measures 11 through17 include a 
little counterpoint. Note the two levels of sound in the 
upper voice, which really constitute two voices, the 
upper level developing a series of suspensions and 
resolutions in relation to the lower level. 








Though completely different in character, this Pre- 
lude bears comparison with the C major Prelude of 
the first book of the Well-Tempered Clavier. The har- 
monic activity, particularly the sustained dominant 
effects, are strikingly similar. 


2 


Here is a piece in "one breath," again in Cmajor 
but with a startling opening on a C dominant seventh 
chord. This resolves in the second measure to F ma- 
jor and then the harmonies move quickly and unaltera- 
bly to a dominant pedal in measure 9, on to another 
dominant seventh in measure 13, and resolving to a 
one measure virtuoso touch onthe sub-dominant which 
leads into the final cadence. This piece is asuperbex- 
ample of Schweitzer's term "preludising," in that it 
sets one up with anabsolutely clear sense of the C ton- 
ality and the inevitability of something to follow. As 
it appeared in the Clavier-Bichlein, it was a piece by 
itself, but a perfect exercise in how to improvise a 
prelude in the later Bach use of the term--"something 
before." 


3 


Ernst Naumann, oneof the Bach-Gesellschaft edi- 
tors, comments that a manuscript of this piece in the 
possession of Kellner bore the inscription, 

Praelude in C mol pour la lute di J. S. Bach 
(The use of German, French, and Italian in this in- 
scription is as quoted in Naumann's notes, and is pre- 
sumably as it appears in the Kellner manuscript.) It 
does not appear in the Clavier-Btchlein and seems to 
have become part of this group at the time of the ori- 
ginal Peters edition. It is great fun to play at the key- 
board, in any event, and is again "preludising,' not 
necessarily in "one breath," but in one long phrase. 
The essence of this Prelude is harmonic movement, 
in an etude-like figuration. The progress of the har- 
monies gives the piece a determined drive, and the 
rhythmic structure of the bass adds a relentless energy 











not to be denied until the final cadence. Here again 
Bach uses long pedal points, and the first of these, on 
D instead of the expected G, is the first indication that 
the piece will make its final cadence in G major, as 
opposed to its beginning in C minor. 
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The next prelude is a complete contrast to the first 
three. It is one of the invention or sinfonia-like pre- 











ludes. A brief glance at the sinfonias in C major, D 
minor, or F major will quickly reveal the similarities. 
The opening is in a rather strict three-part imitative 
counterpoint. However, Bach breaks away from the 
strictness of the sinfonia technique in measure 8 and 
9 for the more familiar sequential harmonic patterns. 
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These patterns prepare the way for further counter- 
point, which after a one-measure virtuoso touch be- 
comes an extended and rather elaborate four-voice 
cadence. 

The syncopated counterpoints tothe main material 
offer some knotty problems of execution, as does the 
four-voice material of the last five measures. These 
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measures have a flowing, allemande-like quality of 
interplaying voices. This Prelude is without doubt less 
difficult, both musically and technically, than the sin- 
fonias, and it certainly does not reach the level of 
compositional perfection or maturity found in the latter 
However, it is a strong, successful composition which 
should be of particular interest to the intermediate or 
somewhat advanced student. 
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The first of the two Dminor Preludes is again in a 
harmonic-improvisatianal idiom, proceeding in a quiet 
but ever-growing intensity for some thirty-eight meas- 
ures, at which point it breaks forth with a toccata-like 
passage using the richest tonal area of the keyboard. 
Thisfour-measure passage leads to a free-voiced ca- 
dence which ends the piece, for all practical purposes, 
on the downbeat of measure 45. However, a four- 
measure coda then appears, recalling the original 
material. The whole is filled with delightful subtleties, 
such as the 6/8 pattern within the figuration of the upper 
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voice, the pedal points formed by this figuration play- 
ing against the bass pedals, the sharp major seventh 
dissonances of measures 5 and 6, and the absolute 
repose of the descending scale lines of the coda. A 
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harmonic blocking of the upper voice of the coda shows 
what really happens, a series of parallel, descending 





triads. The total effect and mood are wonderfully 
organ-like. 
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The second Prelude in Dminor is a complete con- 
trast to the preceding one. Here the improvisational 
style is one of relaxed introspection, similar to the 
slow, "freely improvised" sections of the Toccatas. A 
good comparison is the slow movement between the 
two fugues of the D minor Toccata, or the general tex- 
ture of the big Aminor Fantasy. The first three meas- 
ures state the melodic material in athree-part inven- 
tion-like opening, and the remainder of this short 
piece uses this material infree imitations, with meas- 
ures 8 and 9 developing a rather complex free-voiced 
cadence. The final tonic chord in the tenth measure is 
in the minor mode (Bischoff Edition). This would seem 
to be an error, since the major modeis established on 
the downbeat of the preceding measure, and the sudden 
switch back to minor is quite out of stvle. 
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The E minor Prelude is the first of two trio-like 
Preludes. Perhaps the most striking feature of this 
one is the sensitive series of suspensions which oc- 
cur in the upper two voices from measures 3 through 
10. These suspensions occur as slowly-paced legato 
counterpoints to the eighth note imitative material in- 
troduced in the first two measures. After the cadence 
in measure 10, the trio dissolves, not to a free-voiced 
improvisation as might be expected, but rather toa 
duet based on a two-measure imitative pattern. The 
sequential development of these patterns over a brief 
eight measures brings about a tension and a point of 
climax which is resolved by the return of the trio tex- 
ture in the final three measures. This Prelude is less 
dance-like than many of the others, having a quality of 
quietness and grace which reminds one of aninterlude, 
a respite from the energy around it. 
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One is immediately impressed by the etude-like 
quality of this Prelude, and yet the main strength lies 
in its energetic harmonic movement, simple but aes- 
thetically satisfying. Bach "preludises" for four meas- 
ures on a I-IV-V-I progression, as if to establish un- 
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equivocally the key of F major. Then starts a walking 
eighth note bass line under a harmonic figuration, 
which together form a perfect example of the polarity 
between outer voices in Bach's music. The treble part 
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includes an internal counterpoint, similar to that found 
in the first Prelude, which adds movement by recurring 
suspensions on the first and third beats of measures 5 
through 8, at which point the bass can walk no longer. 
It bursts forth into sixteenth note movement, settling 
down in measure 10 to an extended dominant pedal and 
climactic pause on a rolled dominant seventh chord. 
The whole is then resolved by a one-measure, free- 
voiced cadence. 

There are no complex technical problems in the 
performance of this little "etude," but it rewards the 
young pianist with adefinite sense of pianistic facility. 
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Johann Adolph Scheibe in his Der Critische Musi- 
cus of 1739 writes, "Finally i must briefly mention that 
concertos are also written for one instrument alone, 
without any accompaniment by others--especially cla- 
vier concertos or lute concertos.... There are some 
quite good concertos of this kind, particularly forcla- 
vier. But pre-eminent among published musical works 
is a clavier concerto of which the author is the famous 
Bach of Leipzig and which is in the key of F major." 
Scheibe's comments are about the/talian Concertoand 
he proceeds in lavish praise of that work and Bach. 
The ninth Prelude of this set, also in the key of F ma- 
jor, is a model of this style. The concerto character 
of the piece becomes absolutely clear from an exami- 
nation of the textures, a block chord pattern with a 
single line of sixteenths for the ripieno sections and 
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three-voice contrapuntal material for the concertino 
sections. These opposing textures are then alterna- 
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ted and combined in a manner which creates a "key- 
board concerto" prelude. 


One should not be deceived by the invention-like 
subject and imitation of the first measure. The key to 
a successful performance here can only be an under- 
standing of Bach's keyboard concerto style. Another 
very clear-cut example of this style, among the larger 
works, is the Prelude to the G minor English Suite. 
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Anumber of pieces included in the Clavier-Buchlein 
were not composed by Bach. One such piece is a Men- 
uett by Stézel, for which Bach then composed a Trio. 
It is a trio in each sense of the term--first, as a con- 
trasting section to a Menuett in the formal dance struc- 
ture and second, as a three-voice contrapuntal piece 
similar to the seventh Prelude. It is one of the most 
sensitive and beautiful of all the Twelve Little Preludes 
requiring a fine sense of legato playing and every care 
in balancing the three voices properly. 
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The second G minor Prelude, unlike the others in 
the set, is a piece of several styles. It begins witha 
broken chord subject treated in the manner of a two- 
part invention. However, it is soon apparent that this 
is a false beginning, as Bach drops this material and 
proceeds with a two-measure melodic phrase stated, 
over the next eight measures, in flowing sequences. 
At this point the two voices grow to a free-voiced, 
fantasy-like six-measure unit ending the section. These 
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six measures are a perfect example of the overlapping 
interplay of a multi-voiced passage similar to those 
found in the big A minor Fantasy. Like the preceding 
Prelude, this one is in a two-part form. The second 
part, except for making more use of invention tech- 
niques, is similar to the first. Muchof the writing has 
a minuet quality, and the whole has asmoothly flowing 
grace and elegance, requiring delicate execution of the 
ornamentation, a fine legato, and sensitive phrasing. 
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The last of the Twelve Preludes completes the set 
in the grand manner of the Suites. It is a miniature 
gigue, writtenintriple meter with atriplet sub-division 
of the beat, with the melodic material treated ina free 
two-part fugal style. It is one of the best examples of 
a composition designed to develop independence of the 
hands, a goal much sought after by Bach. Itis astrik- 
ing work filled with biting dissonances, many of them 
unresolved, and angular rhythms. The dissonances 
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derive from 1) melodically, skips of sevenths and aug- 
mented fourths, 2) harmonically, these plus major and 
minor seconds, and 3) a number of cross relations. 
After the four subject statements, with episodes be- 
tween the second and third and the third and fourth, 
Bach reverts again to a toccata-like flourish for the 
final cadence. This is the most difficult of the Twelve 
Little Preludes, one which gives the student an oppor- 
tunity to deal with a more challenging Bach idiom, but 
still within a small framework. 
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The Twelve Little Preludes of Bach constitute a 
kind of mikrokosmos of the styles of the eighteenth- 
century master from Leipzig: a compendium of Bach's 
keyboard techniques, in both artistic and technical 
terms. In general the keyboard works of Bach include 
Concertos, Fugues, Inventions, Preludes, Suites, and 
Toccatas, notwithstanding two large Fantasias, two 
sets of Variations, the Four Duets, and other miscel- 
laneous compositions. A brief backward look at this 
entire set finds an invention-like piece, a free fantasy 
or toccata-like segment, dance movements (notably 
minuets and a gigue), a miniature solo-concerto, and 
several free idiomatic keyboard pieces. We also find 
a toccata-like flurry or a free fantasy-like section 
within several of the Preludes, as well as a virtuoso 
"etude,"' a lute piece, and a prelude of organ-like qual- 
ities. There are no fugues, but a loose fugal technique 
is basic to the last Prelude, the Gigue. 


It is always difficult, if not impossible, to classify 
music in grades for teaching purposes. (See list at 
conclusion.) Several of these Preludes can certainly 
be played by fairly inexperienced pianists and others 
are moderately difficult, but most important is that 
they can and should be thoroughly studied, played and 
enjoyed by musicians of all ages and levels of advance- 


ment. The simplest, in terms of physical technique, 
nevertheless have musical and artistic qualities wor- 
thy of attention by all musicians. 


In closing, it should be mentioned that the manus- 
cript of the Wilhelm Friedemann Clavier-Bichleinis 
in the Yale Music School Library and is well worth the 
time for any musician or student to see. A facsimile 
edition with a preface by Ralph Kirkpatrick, published 
in 1959 by Yale University Press, is now available. 


The following may be of some help in classifying 
the individual Preludes of this set. The descriptive 
adjectives are used as they would relate to students 
who have had at least a moderate degree of pianistic 
experience, "easy'’ never to mean a very beginning 


Kenneth Wentworth is onthe faculty of Sarah Lawrence 
College in Bronxville, New York. With his wife, Jean, 
he also performs as duo-pianist. He is a graduate of 
the JuilliardSchool of Music and held a teaching fellow- 
ship from 1950 to 1953. His piano studies were with 
Irwin Freundlich. 


piece and "difficult" not as applied to the larger works 
of Bach. 


1. Easy, except for the problem of executing the 
ornaments. 
2. Generally easy. 
3. Moderately difficult; the problem is to sustain 
the constant forward movement. 
4. Difficult, because of the contrapuntal texture. 
5. Moderately difficult, depending on one's con- 
cept of the tempo. 
6. No technical problems, but demands some mu- 
sical maturity. 
7. Moderately easy; demands sensitive phrasing. 
8. Moderately difficult. 
9. Difficult, particularly the contrapuntal aspects 
of the concertino sections. 
10. Moderately easy. 
11. Moderately difficult, because of the ornament- 
ed, multi-voiced sections. 
12. Difficult, both technically and rhythmically. 


All excerpts are taken from the Kalmus edition and 
are reproduced here with permission. 











Wanda Landowska at four, when she 
gave her first concert in Warsaw. 





Wanda Lendowskea 


.. "Divine Wanda"... 


"High Priestess of the Harpsichord"... 
"Musicians' musician"... 


This was the Landowska I approached with awe, 
twenty-six years ago, when she accepted to 
teach the young and shy girl I was. 


But, as time passed and brought me closer 
to her - it soon happened to be my God-sent 
good fortune to share Wanda Landowska's life, 
with its joys and glories, its tragedies and 
sorrows, its quiet and beautiful days - she 
gradually meant more, much much more than 
that tome. For I discovered Landowska, the 
human being. 





Wanda Landowska playing for Leo Tolstoy at Iasnya Poliana in 1909. 
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Her warmth, her generosity, her simpli- 
city, her humility toward her art, her wit and 
humour, her charm, her whole approach to 
life, have been lessons as precious as those 
she gave me on the art of playing the old mas- 
ters of the harpsichord. 


Watching and listening during the countless 
hours she spent working at her harpsichord or 
piano, attending every one of her classes, re- 
hearsals, recording sessions, taking dictation 
of her literary works, has been so enlightening 
because Wanda Landowska was, first and above 
all, 'Mamusia," the Polish name for "little Wanda Landowska during her first 
mother" by which we, her pupils and close AaMAETOOR Sane te SUES. 
friends, called her. 





Wanda Landowska and Francis Poulenc at St-Leu-La-Foret 
in 1928 working on the "Concert Champetre" which Poulenc 
wrote and dedicated to Wanda Landowska. This picture was 
taken by Elsa Schunicke who has been Madame Landowska's 
devoted friend and companion for more than forty years. 





Wanda Landowska at the entrance of her concert hall 
in St-Leu-La-Foret, France. 1931. 
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Wanda Landowska at her Pleyel harpsichord in 
Lakeville, Conn. Photo Herrmann Landshoff 1958 
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Today, the richness of the treasures she 
has so lavishly bestowed upon me overwhelms 
me, but at the same time gives me the strength 
and courage to go on with the sacred mission to 
pass on to others, to the best of my ability, the 
lore I have been privileged to receive from this 
unique personality and supreme artist; 


WANDA LANDOWSKA 


3 e TRoatoul Wanda Landowska at the piano. 


Lakeville, Conn. 
September 14, 1959 





Madame Landowska's hands on the two keyboards of her 
Pleyel harpsichord. Photo Denise Restout, 1949 
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Wanda Landowska in her garden in St-Leu-La-Foret, 
with her dogs: Tempo, Musette, Do, re, Mi, Fa, Sol 
and Othello, the black Scotty. Photo Lipnitzki 1935 
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The Case for Chamber Music 


Wilton Mason 


EVERAL years ago a delightful story about cham- 

ber music was published.It told of a string quartet 
which met at the home of one of the members for a 
week-end of quartet playing. They dismissed the cook, 
took the telephone off the haok, piled up a tremendous 
stack of part-books, and began to play. On Monday 
morning the cook returned to find them all still intheir 
places before the music stands, asleep over their in- 
struments, with beatific smiles on their faces! 

The story is a humorous one but it contains an un- 
conscious tribute tothe zeal of the true chamber music 
performer. There is hardly another field of music in 
which the participants show such devotion totheir art. 
This dedication is sometimes slightly puzzling to the 
outsider, who may have some difficulty in grasping 
the intimate charm of such music. The outsider may 
even be a pianist without experience in this field, and 
he may wonder about the values and rewards of under- 
taking chamber music with parts for piano. All too 
often he may, perhaps subconsciously, regard such 
activity as a mere accompanying job unworthy of his 
time and talent. Instead he will find, to paraphrase 
the Christian idea in a not irreligious fashion, that he 
may lose his solo and gain his soul. 

W. W. Cobbett, the great English champion of the 
art of chamber music, presented a lecture on his fa- 
vorite subject to the Musical Association in London in 
1912. Among many excellent things which he saidon 
that occasion, the following seems especially appro- 
priate here: "If a man wish tolive the musical life for 
its own sake, and to have revealed to him through the 
medium of an instrument a whole world of beauty of 
which he would otherwise be unaware, he cannot do bet- 
ter thantake upthe practice of chamber music. I must 
add one more 'if' - if he be still young, for I doubt 
whether, putting technical considerations aside, the 
taste for it can be acquired by those who commence 
as adults. Why this is so, or why I think it is so, I 
could only explain at tedious length, ‘but it will account 
for my constant appeals to the young this afternocn. 
What I do know, though it seems more transcendental 
and vague -in reality itis quite as positive aknowledge 
as any other -is that by such music the sub-conscious 
or sub-liminal self is constantly awakened into life, 
and so, in Bergsonian phrase, the area of the garden 
of the soul is widened." 


This is a most persuasive statement of the case 
for chamber music, put by one of its leading apologists. 
But who is to instill the taste for chamber music into 
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young people? Here, as is so often true, it is far eas- 
ier to pose the significant question than to answer it. 

The teacher can do much through example and 
through insight into the special nature and needs of the 
individual pupil, but the piano teacher is not naturally 
in as favorable a positionhere as is the string teacher, 
who can usually put together a passable string quartet 
out of his own group of students with perhaps the im- 
portation of a 'cello. The piano teacher is most often 
forced to rely on four or eight-hand arrangements of 
quartets or symphonies to give his students ensemble 
experience. These arrangements have their value, to 
be sure, but, like the rather small literature of bona 
fide duet compositions for piano, are intheir very na- 
ture opposed to the role which the piano plays in true 
chamber music, as we shall see. Moreover the har- 
assed teacher who must in the brief lesson time give 
some attention to technical material, new andoldcom- 
positions, memory work, and the like, will not often 
feel justified in adding chamber music to his already 
crowded schedule. As a result, the job is one which 
must be squarely faced by the parents of the musical 
child. 

Like many another job of parenthood this one is 
likely to be unrewarding at first. We have few instan- 
ces of children who have taken happily to the idea of 
washing their faces or brushing their teeth and yet 
parents have doggedly insisted on these activities, 
knowing that they are ultimately beneficial. The field 
of these encounters is, of course, the home, and the 
embattled parent who is struggling to foster a love 
for chamber music may often need to recall to mind 
another remark by Mr. Cobbett: 'It is my deliberate 
opinion that if parents and guardians with musically 
gifted children to bring up, gave them an opportunity 
in early youth of acquiring a taste for the practice of 
concerted music, both vocal and instrumental, in the 
home, they would afford them at the same time a chance 
of filling their leisure during a lifetime with happiness 
of a very pure kind, free from the amaris aliquid, the 
‘something of bitter' which the ancients described as 
so invariably poisoning the cup of pleasure." 

The parent of a young pianist has many advantages 
on his side in this matter. He has the most direct con- 
trol over his child, especially in the use of leisure 
time, he has the ideal combination of patience and in- 
terest in the child's development. Finally, he can and 
should teach by example. In fact, by the nature of 
chamber music itself, he is almost compelled to unless 
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there are other musically inclined children in the home 
or neighborhood. Chamber music is, by definition, 
music written for agroup of individual performers and 
while the upper limits of performing members have not 
been defined it is evident that at least two performers 
are necessary. 

The parent may well object that he has had little or 
no musical training, that he hasn't the time, that he 
"has forgotten too much," or that he would hold the 
child back while he mastered some instrument suffi- 
ciently well to play, etc. Against these arguments one 
must set the sharing of an activity, the importance of 
which needs no additional emphasis. Here as in other 
areas it is the moral duty of the parent tobe the spark- 
plug. The lack of musical training or the need for re- 
view may become a positive advantage, since the child 
may become the teacher in explaining problems of no- 
tation and rhythm and thus clarify ideas in his own 
mind. And finally, the objection as to the difficulty of 
mastering an instrument may be set aside as the par- 
ent discovers for himself the delights of playing the 
recorder. 


Of all the instruments available to the musical 
amateur and the chamber music tyro none is more 
readily accessible than the recorder and none hasa 
more charming repertoire. Like the harpsichord it 
is one of the voices of the past which has again become 
a part of our musical life. One of the significant achieve- 
ments of present-day music publishers has been their 
success in bringing out fine new editions of the many 
pieces composed for this instrument from the fifteenth 
through the eighteenth centuries. Great names like 
Bach, Handel, and Telemann wrote for the recorder 
as a solo instrument and their works may well repre- 
sent the ultimate goal of the beginning family chamber 
music team. 


Recorders are made in a complete array of sizes 
and pitches, soprano, sopranino, tenor, bass, etc. 
However, it is the alto recorder (sometimes called the 
treble recorder) which is the principal instrument of 
the entire family, and most of the sonata literature is 
written for it. The tonal advantage of the recorder lies 
in its ease of production, since it operates onthe prin- 
ciple of a simple penny whistle. The sound is clear 
and smooth with something of the singing quality of a 
child's voice. 


Although the instrument is a simple one to play and 
rapid progress can be made, a method book will usu- 
ally be found helpful. One excellent one is Recorder 
Playing, A New and Comprehensive Method by Erich 
Katz, distributed by Peripole Products, Inc. , 2916 Av- 
enue "R"', Brooklyn, N.Y. This concise manual in some 
60 pages prepares the beginner for its final composi- 
tions by Bach and Kuhnau and should make available to 
him the resources to tackle the real sonata literature 
for the instrument. 


A word needs to be said about the role of the piano 
in these compositions. They were originally written, 
of course, for recorder with continuo, which meant a 
melody instrument such as 'cello or viola da gamba 
playing the bass line while a harpsichord or other key- 
board instrument filled in or "realized" the figura- 
tions which the composer supplied to the bass line. So 
universal was this concept that it was used not only for 
chamber music but for virtually all the musical pro- 
ductions of the baroque era, and some writers even 
refer to this whole periodas the "age of the continuo." 
The quantity of chamber music written under this sys- 
tem is enormous, including the works of Bach, Handel, 
the Italian violin masters, and the French clavecin 
composers. And yet, until fairly recently these works 
were not generally available in performing editions in 
which the keyboard parts had been realized for present- 
day players. Such editions are a virtual necessity to- 
day when not one pianist in a hundred has the requisite 
ability to deal with the mysteries of a figured bass 
rhythmically and tastefully, without slowing the whole 
performance to a standstill. In this respect we fall 
woefully short of our baroque keyboard cousins who, 
as a matter of course, could take the composer's bass 
line and instructions and improvise an appropriate ac- 
companiment from them, weaving bits of thematic 
material and little flights of counterpoint into the 
chordal fabric, "composing inthe saddle," so to speak. 

Not all editions are equally successful in this mat- 
ter of realization. Some are too plain, while others 
become over-elaborate. All editors of such music 
should have as required reading Donald F. Tovey's 
discussion of the errors usually arising in treatment 
of the continuo, but these lie somewhat outside the 
scope of the present article. Nevertheless, the begin- 
ning chamber music pianist can cultivate an awareness 
of the function of the keyboard instrument in this situ- 
ation, particularly when he is reading from anedition 
like those of theNagels Musik-Archiv(available through 
Associated Music Publishers, New York) where the 
bass line and original figures as given by the composer 
are written in large notes and the editorial additions 
are given in notes of smaller size. 

For the most part the music of this period, evenin 
the most advanced arrangements of modern editors, 
does not make too severe demands, and the inexperi- 
enced sonata-players should be able to make rapid 
progress in ensemble and begin to learn at first hand 
some of the pains and pleasures of making music to- 
gether. Nor should the pianist be perturbed about play- 
ing a harpsichord part on the piano. The latter instru- 
ment forms a splendid means for realization when 
employed discreetly, and discretion is one of the first 
lessons the chamber-pianist must learn if he is to 
hope to get along in his later associations with string 
players, whom he can mercilessly drown with strong 
fingers and a good right foot. The lack of a 'cello to 
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carry the bass line need be no bar to performance 
since the line is actually present in the pianist's left 
hand. To be sure, if a 'cellist is available he will add 
immeasurably to the total ensemble through his ability 
to spin out the melody of the bass, and to supply ac- 
cents and gradations of tone of a type impossible for 
the pianist to achieve. 

Along these same lines it should be pointed out that 
one of the great advantages of baroque chamber music 
is its flexibility so far as its performing personnel is 
concerned. About the only necessarily constant factors 
are the keyboard and the 'cello, and the latter, as we 
have seen, may be omitted without spoiling the per- 
formance. As for the rest, it does not appear to have 
mattered too greatly to the baroque composer whether 
the melodies of his sonatas were played by an oboe, a 
flute (either recorder or transverse type), a violin, or 
by various combinations of these and other instruments. 
There is a tremendous wealth of sonatas for one, two, 
or three solo instruments with continuo, and while 
these may all be played with fine effect by the instru- 
ments specified for them, they are usually equally suc- 
cessful when played by others. As such, they fit 
beautifully into the home atmosphere (for which they 
were originally intended) where the musical forces 
may be limited and music must be produced from the 
resources at hand. 





In fact, it will be found that in chamber music as 
elsewhere like attracts like, and in all probability the 
home circle will have to be widened as other young 
musicians become interested and wish to participate 
in the playing. Here again baroque chamber music 
proves accommodating and will be found to make a 
good effect however diverse the instrumentation which 
composes it, and our basic duet of recorder and piano 
will benefit by the contrast in tonal color arising out 
of the combination with other instruments, whether 
they be recorders of different timbre, strings, or mod- 
ern wind instruments. 

An excellent publication for the beginning home 
team is a collection of two sonatas for alto recorder 
in F major, Sonatas IX and X by the little known Eng- 
lish composer Robert Valentine. These pieces are 
published by B. Schott and are available through Asso- 
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ciated Music Publishers. They are typical examples 
of the high baroque sonata da chiesa style with four 
movements in the slow-fast-slow-fastorder. So simi- 
lar is the style of the two sonatas that the remarks 
made for one apply equally to the other. A feature of 
all the movements is the dialogue nature of the recor- 
der part and the line of the pianist's left hand. Every 
effort should be made to inflect this bass line taste- 
fully and to bring it up to the tonal level of a true dia- 
logue partner. Particularly in the rapid movements it 
will be found useful for the recorder to practice with 
the pianist's left hand alone so that the lines of the 
piece are made clear to both performers. The pian- 
ist may enjoy experimenting with the final cadences of 
the slow movements of these sonatas where it is per- 
fectly proper to arpeggiate the final chords, perhaps 
even adding a sonorous rolling of the hands up and 
down in order to increase the tonal richness of the 
cadence in baroque fashion. 


Another delightful and characteristic composition 
is the Sonata in F major for alto recorder and keyboard 
by George Philipp Telemann, published as No.8 orthe 
Nagels Musik-Archivand also available through Asso- 
ciated Music Publishers. This piece departs somewhat 
from the usual practice of the time in havingonly three 
movements, fast-slow-fast, each inbinary dance form. 





WILTON MASON is associate professor of music at 
The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. He 
is not only a member of the piano faculty there but 
also director of the University Chorus, author of 
numerous articles, and the composer of dramatic 
music ranging from musical comedies to incidental 
music for Shakespeare and Greek plays. Baroque 
music is one of Mr. Mason's special interests, as 
the accompanying picture testifies. 





It is a spirited sonata, filled with a wealth of effective 
figuration in the twoouter movements. The last move- 
ment is sure to contain some amusing moments for 
both players as the recorder nears the cadence of each 
section and struggles to pipe out a few unusually high 
notes as it capers back and forth between these and its 
other notes in normal playing range. 

A Sonata in D major (No. 99 in the Nagels Musik- 
Archiv) by Johann Adolf Hasse might well be the next 
piece to engage the developing players. This isa more 
advanced work, again in thesonata da chiesaform, but 
with some rather astonishingly romantic spots (see the 
seventh bar of the first movement and the entire open- 
ing strain of the third movement). The beautiful flow- 
ing lines and the balance and poise of this whole sonata 
should begin to open up new musical horizons to the 
players. Incidentally, the editorial realization of the 
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figured bass here may be cited as a model of procedure. 
It supplies what is needed, supports the recorder fully, 
and makes modest but appropriate comments of its own 
from time to time. An excellent job! 

By this time it is entirely possible and likely that 
someone else will want to get in on the fun and another 
flutist, or a violinist or an oboist may have appeared. 
If such is the case it is high time to turn to the other 
great form of baroque chamber music, the trio sonata. 
A splendid example is the Trio Sonata in Dminor, Op. 
2, No. 4 by Jean Baptiste Loeillet, published by Music 
Press, Inc. The pianist will find his work cut out for 
him here, particularly in the second movement where 
a bright alert touchand very little pedal should be used 
so as not to obscure the delightful alternation of the 
melody instruments in their dialogue. The pianist may, 
in imitation of the 16-foot stopof the harpsichord, dis- 
creetly fatten his part in the Adagio movement by add- 
ing the lower octave throughout in the left hand. 

If the above combination has proved successful the 
participants may move on to new fields to conquer with 
the Telemann trio Sonata in F major for two alto re- 
corders (or two anything else!) published by G. Schir- 
mer, Inc., a work which exploits throughout the abili- 
ties of twoevenly matched players supported by amore 
highly elaborated continuo part than we have yet seen 
in any of the previous examples. 


Beyond this point it is hardly necessary to make 
specific recommendations. The players will undoub- 
tedly have generated enough enthusiasm to send them 
on their own voyages of exploration. However, they 
may find it useful to know where they may turn intheir 
search for new material. The following publishers all 
have extensive listings of music for recorder solo and 
for recorders with other instruments, and will be glad 
to furnish catalogs of their offerings. 


Nagels Musik-Archiv, a comprehensive collection 
of seventeenth and eighteenth century chamber music 
for assorted instruments and groupings, published by 
B. Schott, available through Associated Music Publi- 
shers, 1 W. 47th St., New York, N. Y. 

Hortus Musicus, another large collection similar 
to the one above, published by Barenreiter and avail- 
able through McGinnis and Marx, 408 Second Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Earls Court Repertory of Recorder Music, E. C. 
Schirmer Music Co., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 

C. F. Peters Corp., 373 Fourth Ave. , New York, 
N. Y., with pieces for recorder alone, 2, 3, 4, or 
more recorders, 1, 2, recorders and piano, various 
ensembles. 

International Music Company, 509 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 East 43rd St., New York, 
a a 





RECORDER PLAYING 
by 


Erich Katz 


64 pages, over 60 folk songs and dances 


This is the book for everyone interested in the 

recorder,—a guide for the beginner as well as 

for the intermediate player. It is much more 

than a primer; it is a thorough and progressive 

teaching method, written by a musician of high 
standing. 


(Formerly published by Clarke and Way, Inc.) 
$2.50 
Peripole Products, Inc. 


2917 Avenue R 
Brooklyn 29, New York 
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MUSIC REVIEWS(Continued from Page 4) 


hard to place stylistically, but they are fundamentally 
convincing, and they are for the very youngest pianist. 
All of them are short, some of them are really too 
short, but they succeed in supplying little hands with 
something interesting, and that is a great deal. 





"Tick Tock, Song of the Clock" by Mary Ruth Jesse, 
shows a happy avoidance of too many clock clichés. 
The clock is there all right, complete with chimes 
(though it seems to be stuck at 3 o'clock) but the mu- 
sical material of the piece is valid without the help of 
words, and that is what counts. It is also very simple, 
and can be safely entrusted to small hands. 


The same might be said of Margery McHale's 
"Icicles", which is even simpler and younger. It even 
crosses hands, which should make it just about per- 
fect. 


Alice Richman's "Water Lilies" is also worthy of 
mention, since it possesses a kind of veiled sadness 
and quiet grace that is quite captivating. The harmony 
is sometimes a bit arbitrary, but onthe whole it makes 
a nice study in pastels. 


Along with the "Water Lilies" naturally are "The 
Frogs," a piece by Gordon Jacob. Mr. Jacob says the 
piece is for harpsichord or piano, which is a question 
since there seems to be nothing in the texture of the 
music that would make one think it would sound infi- 
nitely better on the harpsichord than onthe piano. This 
is not a piece for students with small left hands, but 
it is nice and cheerful, if a little too long for its ma- 
terial. 


The works of summer will be with us soon. We 
live in pleasant expectation. 
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BOOKS 


June, July, August 1959 


BOWLES, MICHAEL ANDREW. The art of. conducting. 
210p. (7p. bibl.) O 59-8258. Garden City, N. Y. 
Doubleday 3.95 


A comprehensive discussion of historical aspects of conduc- 
ing, interoretation and gesture and problems of conduct- 
ing, certain parts of the orchestra and certain kinds of 
musical ensembles. The author is Director of the Indiana- 
polis Philharmonic Orchestra. 


BURK, JOHN NAGLEE. Mozart and his music. 463p. 
D 59-9481. N.Y., Random 4.75 
Divided into two parts—a biography of the 18th-century 
composer and important data on his operas and other 
vocal works, his symphonies, piano concertos, string 
quartets and quintets, piano sonatas, and other instru- 


mental music. The author is historian of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 


COPLAND, AARON. Music and imagination; the 
Charles Eliot Norton lectures, 1951-1952. 127p. (4p. 
bibl. notes) S (Mentor bk. MD 261). N. Y., New Amer. 
Lib. pap., .50 


CUTTS, JOHN P., comp. Seventeenth century songs 
and lyrics; collected and edited from the original mu- 
sic manuscripts. 469p. (Gp. bibl. notes) O 59-7293. 
Columbia, Univ. of Mo. 6.00 
Over 400 17th century English songs and lyrics collected 
and edited from original music manuscripts in such re- 
positories as the Bodleian Library at Oxford and the 
British Museum. Intended as a continuation of the late 
Norman Ault’s anthologies, the last of which was ‘“‘Se- 
venteenth Century Lyrics,” 1928, revised 1950, 
GAMMOND, PETER. Terms used in music; a short 
dictionary. 60p. D. N.Y., Philosophical Lib. bds., 
2.75 
Defines over 600 musical terms (including jazz definitions) 
HAGGIN, B. H. The listener's musical companion. 
rev. ed. 349p. il. 59-12881. (A183 Anchor Book) N. Y. 
Doubleday pap., 1.25 


HILLER, LEJAREN A., jr. and SEAACSON, LEONARD 
M. Experimental music; composition with an elec- 
tronic computer. 203p. (bibl. footnotes) il. O 58-13874 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill 6.00 


Describes the mathematics of programming music for the 
digital computer. A composition, the “‘Illiac Suite’? produced 
by the above methods, is described and illustrated. 


JONES, A. M. Studies in African music; 2v. 308p.; 
248p. il., maps F. N.Y., Oxford 23.55 


PIERCE, ANNE ELIS. Teaching music in the elemen- 
tary school. 252p. bibls. and bibl. (footnotes) il. , diagr. 
O (Holt-Dryden bk.) 59-8699. N.Y., Holt 4.75 


Written tor students preparing to teach music in the ele- 
mentary school as specialists or as cJassroom teachers. 
Contains suggestions on what to teach as well as how to 
teach it with a chapter devoted solely to materials and 
for study, discussion, and activity 
are found at the end of each chapter. 


RIGBY, FRED FRANKLAND. Playing the recorders; 
foreword by Anthony Baines. 84p. il. D. N. Y., St. 
Martin's Press 3.95 
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Brief instructions on how to play the descant, treble, tenor 
and bass recorders, and information on ornamentation, 
consort playing, and music and instruments available. Music 
examples were drawn by J. F. Rigby. 


SNYDER, KEITH D. School music administration and 
supervision. 379p. (12p. bibl.) il. , diagrs.O059-11480 
Boston, Allyn & Bacon’ 5.75 


A guide for those concerned with the teaching of music in 
the elementary and secondary schools. Covers personal 
relationships, the curriculum, methods for improving in- 
struction, public relations, scheduling problems, the pur- 
chasing and care of equipment, materials, and supplies, 
budget and finance, and problems of space. 


WAGNER, JOSEPH. Orchestration; a practical hand- 
book. 379p. (bibl.) O 57-8634. N. Y., McGraw-Hill 
6.95 


Designed to meet the needs of the average student of 
music. Specific comparative studies of compositional stvles 
are given to establish corollary styles of orchestration, 
keyboard idioms and patterns are analyzed and classified in 
terms applicable to orchestral instruments, emphasis is 
placed on the importance of establishing idiomatic or- 
chestral textures and spacings and many illustrations of 
scoring for each section of the orchestra are provided. 


ZUCKERKANDL VICTOR. The sense of music. 288p. 
O 57-8670. Princeton, N.J., Princeton 6.00 


A scholarly, comprehensive examination of some of the 
basic concepts of music, for the general reader. Melody, 
texture and structure, meter and rhythm, polyphony, and 
harmony are explained in detail. The author teaches at 
St. John’s College in Annapolis, Md. 
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PRACTISING THE PIANO 
by 
Frank Merrick 


Everyone studying to be a concert pianist or 
well equipped teacher ought to read and ponder 
over this book. If offers a wealth of advice, 
which stems from an alert and well furnished 
mind. -Royal College of Music Magazine(Lon- 


don). 
8 


Frank Merrick leapt into prize-winning promi- 
nence thirty years ago; but it is as a pianist 
and a teacher that he is best known and loved. 
He has, in Practising the Piano, crystallised 
into delightfully easy reading a mass of pianis- 
tic wisdom, communicating his rationale of 
practice as apleasure ratherthan apenance... 
--Sunday Times, (London) 


" $5.95 postpaid. 


Return for full 
refund in 10 days 
if not satisfied. 


Denman & Farrell, Inc. 
154 Nassau Street 
New York 38, New York 

















Book Reviews 


Practising the Piano by Frank Merrick, published by 
Denham and Farrell, New York, 116p. $5.95 
Reviewed by 
IRWIN FREUNDLICH 


T IS probably safe to say that most piano students 

do not know what they are about when they sit down. 
to practise. One hour a week with the teacher and how 
many hours a week alone, struggling to get to the next 
goal? Time is precious, especially in youth, and any- 
thing that can be done to enrich the harvest sown in 
the formative years of study must be welcomed with 
open arms. What would we not give to have sat unob- 
trusively in a corner of the room while Liszt studied 
the great Fantasia just written for him by Robert Schu- 
mann or to have witnessed his prodigious technical 
studies as a youth! What would we not give to have 
heard Busoni prepare himself for his all-Liszt pro- 
grams or Anton Rubinstein in the midst of work for his 
great historical series of piano recitals! How stimu- 
lating it is tohear evenlesser artists (among our con- 
temporaries) solve problems, both technical and mu- 
sical, in the privacy of their own practise studios. 
And, of course, by way of corollary one must add that 
one of the distinguishing characteristics of a fine 
teacher is the ability to guide his students into fruitful 
ways of working so that they are eventually able to 
solve their problems without undue fumbling and with- 
out confusion. 

Pertinent to this problem comes a new book by 
Frank Merrick, a teacher in England, former student 
of Leschetizky in Vienna, Professor of Pianoforte at 
the Royal Manchester College of Music from 1911-1929 
and at the Royal College of Music from 1929-1956. It 
is not a large book nor is it organized in sequential 
fashion. Rather is it a rambling collection of practical 
hints "arranged so as to alternate as far as is conven- 
ient between the needs of musical enlightenment and 
purely technical considerations." The delightful quali- 
ties of the book cannot be gleaned from some of the 
rather routine chapter headings: Chords, Pedalling, 
Finger Passages, Double Thirds, Practising in Solid 
Chords, Octaves, Fugal Study, etc. But a few others 
suggest the puckish nature of the author's approach: 
Delayed Continuity, Practising on the Surface of the 
Keys, Simplified Versions of Difficult Passages, Prac- 
tising With One Finger, etc. The hints, gathered 
from a lifetime of experimentation at the keyboard with 
countless students, grow not only from the author's 
own experience but stem from the thinking and teach- 
ing of his master, the famous Leschetizky. ("I advise 
you very often to stop and listen when you are practis- 


Mr. Freundlich is on the faculty of the Juilliard 
School of Music; he also teaches at Bennington 
College in the summer. 


ing andthen you will find outa great deal for yourself." 
"...plan, play, judge."" "Think ten times and play 
once." "If you can tell when someone is playing that 
he is singing the music in his mind as he plays it, it 
is a good performance, and if you cannot, it is a bad 
performance.") As a matter of fact the author exem- 
plifies one of the essential traits of a first-class stud- 
ent, i.e., the ability to accept an idea from one's 
teacher and then to let it serve as a creative spring- 
board for the further development of one's own ideas. 

It is interesting to see that Mr. Merrick is not 
concerned with the theoretical bases for a fruitful ap- 
proach to practising. It is not that he does not know 
them, but rather, in this book, he concentrates on 
what he knows works by experience. The suggestions 
are detailed in many cases and less so in others. 
While the remarks on Sight Reading seem much too 
slim for such an important subject, the remarks on 
pedalling should prove most helpful and stimulating 
even to students who consider themselves rather ad- 
vanced. The section devoted to chords and double notes 
is of like value and is designed to overcome inhibition 
and routine drudgery. A basic command of chord play- 
ing is likened to a basic knowledge of the "geography 
of the keyboard." "The aspiring student should hasten 
on to double thirds long before his single notes reach 
a high standard, for they are muscularly strengthen- 
ing, they give the mind more occupation per semiqua- 
ver than the single notes, and their execution automa- 
tically keeps all five fingers closer to the keys (a de- 
sirable thing in playing every kind of passage)." 

On one or two occasions Mr. Merrick seems to 
outsmart himself, if one may be permitted the expres- 
sion. After all, is it really necessary to practise a 
fugue twenty-seven different ways? But, in his defense, 
it must be said that even if one does not subscribe to 
his entire "ritual" of practise (his own expression) 
perhaps one of the twenty-seven different ways may 
serve to solve the reader's individual problem insome 
knotty fugue. And so it goes with the whole book. One 
is stimulated, delighted, on occasion amused but al- 
ways provoked tofresh thought and new ways of work- 
ing, a worthy function, indeed, for any book to perform. 


TWO BOOKS ON FUGUE 


Alfred Mann, The Study of Fugue, New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 1958, x + 34lpp. $9.00 
John V. Cockshoot, The Fugue in Beethoven’s Pi- 
ano Music, London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1959. 
XV + . 32/-. 
saad A review by 
WILLIAM S NEWMAN 


ARLIER in this issue there was occasion to rename 
ee of the significant books that it has been a 
pleasure to review since THE PIANO QUARTERLY 
was bornseven years ago. This time two further books 
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are being noted that should also be significant to pian- 
ists, although they touch only peripherally on prob- 
lems of piano playing and teaching. Both books con- 
centrate on the fugue. As I have had other occasions 
to. discuss (e.g., in the Summy-Birchard Handbook 
for Piano Teachers,pp.47ff.), learning fugues seems 
to pose exceptional problems for students and teachers 
alike. There are not only the problems of finger inde- 
pendence, balance, and phrase syntax in a polyphonic 
texture, but there is the difficulty of understanding a 
form so fluid that it scarcely permits any finite sys- 
tem of classification. Unfortunately, only failure has 
crowned attempts to adapt the concrete hierarchy of 
terms--from phrase to period to part, and so on--by 
which men like Goetschius have thoroughly and suc- 
cessfully codified homophonic forms like Mendels- 
sohn's Songs Without Words. Yet the fugue as one of 
the most intellectual of all musical forms must be un- 
derstood at least as fully as any other ifitis to be per- 
formed intelligently. 

Alfred Mann's Study of Fugue takes a broad his- 
torical approach whereas Cockshoot's book mostly 
stays closer to piano music and in particular, as its 
title indicates, toThe Fugue in Beethoven’sPianoMu- 
Sic. Both books are careful, well organized, richly 
illustrated, and fully documented studies. Any minor 
questions about certain details that might be raised in 
the interest of scholarship per se may be passed by 
here where the value to piano playing is the first con- 
sideration. 


We were already indebted to Dr. Mann for his 
translation of the classic manual of counterpoint and 
composition, J. J. Fux's Gradus ad Parnassum(W.W. 
Norton, 1943). In his new book he devotes the first 
72 pages to a historical survey ofthe theory and teach- 
ing of fugue, and the remaining 242 pages to nearly 
complete translations of the sections on fugue in four 
classic treatises (by Fux, Marpurg, Albrechtsberger, 
and Martini). The historical survey makes for effec- 
tive learning because it necessarily takes the genetic 
approach, with the learning gradually taking on mean- 
ing quite as the thing itself had. It also makes exciting 
reading, and for the same reason. The reader cansit 
in on the growth of a concept. Thus, by the endof the 
14th century the term fuga itself had appeared, espe- 
cially in the sense of canon. By the end of the 15th 
century the idea of entries at the 4th, 5th, and 8ve had 
taken hold, already along with certain licenses and 
prohibitions. By the end of the 16th century the fugue 
texture became a composite web of several equally 
active voices rather than the superimposition of one 
or more disparate lines on a cantus firmus, the tech- 
niques of contrapuntal imitation advanced to a peak, 
the idea of subject and countersubject plus much of 
fugue terminology developed, some concern withover- 
all structure appeared, and the requisite vocal and in- 
strumental performance skills kept pace. Thereafter, 
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the realization of the mature fugue as we know it in 
Bach's music depended on the monothematicism, me- 
lodic definition, graspof tonality, modulatory episodes, 
and rhythmic concentration that were inherent in main 
style trends of the Baroque Era. 


The four successive treatises that Dr. Manntrans- 
lates at length make exciting reading, too; for noac- 
count from a later period could quite equal their authen- 
ticity, directness, and practicalness. Fux (1725), using 
the familiar dialogue method of instruction, treats 
largely of specific contrapuntal problems where Mar- 
purg (1753-54), without the dialogue and in direct 
cognition of Bach, goes on somewhat more freely to 
broader considerations of fugue structure. Albrechts- 
berger (1790), best known for Beethoven's counterpoint 
studies with him, used Fux as a guide but took a tonal 
rather than a modal view of the fugue. And Martini 
(1775)--to whom J. C. Bach, Gluck and the young Mo- 
zart had gone, among many others--provides, as Dr. 
Mann suggests, a kind of "graduate course" in fugue 
analysis. 


Throughout Dr. Mann's book two closely related 
questions recur often. One concerns the "form" of a 
fugue, the other the way of meeting that question in 
textbooks. The author himself, perhaps with good 
enough reason, avoids ever quite coming to grips with 
the first question or ever giving any over-all definition 
for fugue. Yet he proves that he does have something 
fairly tangible in mind by dedicating one whole book 
specifically to this topic. The care that a knowing in- 
structor usually takes to describe fugue as a proce- 
dure rather than as a form is misleading in itself. Of 
course, every piece of music that has a beginning, 
middle, and end is some kind of form. Each fugue is 
a particular form that results from the nature and 
handling of its particular materials. The difficulty 
arises when "form" is taken to mean "standardized 
design." It is in that sense that the Goetachius termi- 
nology for homophonic forms collapses. 


Moreover, it is the pedagogic need to deal instan- 
dardized designs that has forced the textbook writers 
into inventing arbitrary but mercifully neat definitions 
of their own. The dichotomy between art and school 
fugues had already set in when Beethoven felt he had 
to inscribe "con alcune licenze" in the great fugue of 
his Op. 106. Since then it has reached the point, as 
Dr. Mann observes, where Kitson could scarcely find 
a single fugue in Bach's "Forty-Eight" that couldserve 
as a model for examination purposes. 


If I may be permitted, here is an over-all defini- 
tion with which I began the discussion of "fugal form" 
in Understanding Music (New York, pp. 149ff., 1953): 
The "typical" mature Baroque fugue is described as 
"a monothematic, polyphonic composition for instru- 
ments or voices, in which several expositions of a 











'subject' alternate in nearly related keys with several 
modulatory episodes that progress [sequentially] by 
motivic play on some fragment related to that subject." 
To the extent that this cumbersome definition is typi- 
cal, which it is, and not all-inclusive, which it could 
never be, it seems not to violate any main. idea in Dr. 
Mann's book. Actually, there is remarkably little on 
the over-all concept of fugue in the writings of the 
author's four main theorists, who all treat very fully 
of the exposition. Marpurg actually gives his penulti- 
mate discussion to the episode, which necessarily 
brings up the over-all plan. It is interesting to read 
Marpurg's definition for episodes (p. 155) as "portions 
which serve as connection between the different expo- 
sitions while the theme is notused [in full]." It is even 
more interesting to readof his conversation with Bach 
(p. 140) in which he reported Bach to have criticized 
one composer for having ''stuck continuously to his 
principal subject without any change," and another who 
"had not shown enough fire to reanimate the theme by 
interludes. "' 

The discussion of Dr. Mann's book has inevitably 
included questions raised in Mr. Cockshoot's book, so 
that much less need be added on the latter. Mr. Cock- 
shoot begins with a much shorter orientation in fugue 
history, not all of it quite so pertinent. He follows 
with a description of Beethoven's contrapuntal and fu- 
gal studies that overlaps Dr. Mann's sections on Al- 
brechtsberger somewhat. And then he goes on to take 
up each of Beethoven's six complete keyboard fugues 
in detail--an early fugue in C, the "Eroica" fugue (Op. 
35), the ''Diabelli" fugue, and the three late fugues in 
Opp. 101, 106, and 110. Mr. Cockshoot also devotes 
a chapter to various fughettas and other contrapun- 
tal applications in Beethoven's keyboard music; and 
he supplies three interesting appendices, to an open 
score of the fugue in Op. 35, to Beethoven's own ref- 
erences to fugue and related subjects, and to "The 
State of the Sketch-books" (important as they might 
reveal Beethoven's approach to the working out of 
fugues). 

Mr. Cockshoot's analyses, all very thorough, need 
to be followed measure by measure with the score. 
The experience is well worth the time and patience. 
One emerges witha heightened respect for Beethoven's 
contrapuntal skill, with a reminder that Beethoven was 
not Bach and must not be judged intermsof Bach when 
his fugues are examined, and with the realization that 
each fugue of Beethoven--especially, of course, the 
later fugues--is an unprecedented experiment in new 


designs and new syntheses of Baroque and Classic 
means. 





Professor Newman of the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, is the author of many books, 
articles and reviews in various publications. He 
is also one of the contributing editors of the PQ 





THE BATTLE STILL RAGES 
An Editorial by WSN 


As A longtime, now-and-then participant among the 
growing family of "Contributing Editors," I should 
like to begin this occasional piece with a gesture of 
thanks long overdue our crusading editor. It is the 
ideals she has maintainedin THE PIANO QUARTERLY 
that underlie some very different remarks about to be 
made here. It has been the steadfast, uncompromising 
pursuit of those same idealsfor more than seven years 
including many when there was little else to goon-- 
that has gradually won a significant degree of health 
and distinction for this periodical. 

The ideals may be reduced to one main goal, that 
of better and better information in the interest of bet- 
ter and better piano teaching and learning. Over the 
years it has been a pleasure to review and discuss a 
variety of worthy contributions to this goal, whether a 
critical translation of C. P. E. Bach, a new edition of 
Mozart's sonatas, a basic study of technique by Schutz, 
or a provocatively different approach by Bonpensiere. 
Two further contributions, of somewhat tangential in- 
terest to pianists, are reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 
But in this spot and in this instance it seems impera- 
tive to recognize and even demonstrate that the pro - 
longed battle for better and higher standards in the 
profession is still not won. Far from it! 

In the last few weeks alone several publications 
have come to my attention with portions that can only 
be viewed as affronts to the best interests of piano 
teacher and student alike. Three samples may be 
noted here as typical--that is, with no desire to make 
special targets or blanket condemnations of their par- 
ticular editors or authors. These samples are alike 
in offering gratuitous advices presumably meant to en- 
rich and enhance otherwise acceptable publications, 
but advices that strike me in each instance as pseudo- 
intellectual, faulty to the point of harmful confusion, 
and, indeed, better left unsaid. The three samples are 
different in thatone contains suggestions for appropri- 
ate touches, another explores problems of pedalling, 
and a third defends a philosophy of piano transcrip- 
tions. 

One of these samples is William Krevit's elemen- 
tary collection of short pieces with the title Styles and 
Touches for the Piano (Mills). Each piece is preceded 
by its special preparatory study and both study and 
piece have one or more paragraphs of suggestions for 
practice and performance. Why is it that the most spe- 
cious, excessive, and unsound advice appears at the 
earliest levels, where nine-tenths of this country's pi- 
ano teaching, publishing, and workshop activities are 
concentrated? Especially at those levels a veritable 
fetish seems to be made out of novel touches, attacks, 
and releases that at best only complicate the basically 
straightforward mechanisms provided us by nature. 
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To play "marcato (sforzando)" chords, says this 
editor "Contact the fingertips over the keys before 
striking them [?], then quickly and sharply with anup- 
ward motion of the WRIST, strike the keys and float up 
Moff them" (p. 20). For "expressive staccato chords," 
"While the handand the wrist should be light and buoy- 
ant, (like the rider on his horse) the AMOUNT of the 
wrist and ARM WEIGHT released into the keys (VOL- 
UME CONTROL) must be varied for an interesting emo- 
tional effect" (p.9). For "legato fingering" of chordal 
lines the editor calls for that most belaboredand mis- 
understood of all touches: 'A ROTATING WRIST MO- 
TION in the direction of the melodic line (left to right 
--or right to left) will help the fingers up, and at the 
same time eliminate stiffness and fatigue in the wrist 
muscles" (p. 16). 


To discuss each of the three foregoing statements, 
insofar as they are intelligible at all, would be like 
working withone of those pictures in which one is asked 
to list all the wrong things he can find, and inany case 
would require an essay for each statement that would 
run longer than the present discussion. Presumably, 
enough has been demonstrated for readers of PQ, any- 
way. To be sure, as with the other two samples to be 
noted theinitiated reader can guess at some legitimate 
meanings between the lines. Then he can only regret 
the inarticulate writing and undisciplined logic of all 
too many well-meaning music editors and writers. 
But what about the well-meaning yet less experienced 
students and teachers who try to make something out 
of all this ostensibly authoritative information? 


Ourgecond sample is a recent anthology of some 50 
Chopin pieces assembled in two volumes (G. Schirmer) 
by one of our most prolific editors in the teaching field, 
Alfred Mirovitch. Included with a "Foreword" is a 
"substantial article [five pages] dealing with the tech- 
nic and fine art of the pedal.'' Though the subject of 
pedalling has hardly been neglected in teaching and 
writing to the extent implied by the editor, it does 
stand in continuing need of discussion, correction, 
and analysis. However, what stopped me short in this 
instance was the emphasis on "three depth levels" in 
the use of the damper pedal (pp. vii-ix). 


A "full" depression of this pedal, says our second 
editor, enriches "sonority to the limits of the instru- 
ment's capacity by releasing all the overtones (sympa- 
thetic vibrations). It is used in ff and f for increased 
sound-effect, for massed sonorities, etc." 'Lowering 
the pedal about half-way down. ..will raise the damp- 
ers much less than in Full pedal and will release fewer 
overtones, resulting in less vibration, ina simpler and 
somewhat more intimate tone-coloring." Etc. In "Sur- 
face-Pedal" the "foot applies the lightest touch possible, 
barely enough to sustain a fraction of the sound--not 
raising the dampers, but only easing their weight off 
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the strings. Enchanting tone coloring, atmospheric, 
sometimes eerie incharacter, is created" inthis way. 
Furthermore, with patient practice a 'Diminuendo Ped- 
al" is stated to be possible, whereby "we apply Full 
pedal at the startand then raise the foot by hardly per- 
ceptible degrees until all sound vanishes." 


Once more, the initiated readers can guess some- 
thing of what is intended by these ideas, but can the 
less experiencedones get anything other than frustra- 
tion out of attempts to apply them literally and consci- 
entiously? This time it is not only the human but also 
the piano mechanism that seems to be violated. In my 
opinion, the accurate control of pedalling depends on 
the exact timingof the change, the speed of the release, 
and the extent of this release. In other words, the par- 
tial pedalling thatevery artist pianist must understand 
depends not on the degree of depression but on the de- 
gree of release (along with the other two factors men- 
tioned). Or in still other words, the initial depression 
of the pedal is best made right to the bottom, with all 
further control of release being more in the bottom 
rather than the top half, third, quarter, or whatever 
fraction. This distinction is no mere equivocation if 
it is right to maintain that the rhythm and other con- 
trols of performance prevent any dallying withthe pedal 
on its way down (as with the finger during its descent 
to the key bed) but only onits way up, and ifone recog- 
nizes that any fine, predictable control of the pedal 
nearer the top of its stroke is precluded by a certain 
minimal play in its action (when properly regulated) 
and by variations in hardness, thickness and grooves 
even from one damper to the next. For a somewhat 
pertinent analogy, recall how the control of an auto 
clutch pedal must be exercised during its release ra- 
ther than its depression. 


In view of these principles, the editor would seem 
to do nothing to right a basic misconception when he 
qualifies his remarks with the caution, "Obviously we 
cannot exactly measure the amount of foot-pressure to 
be used." More to the point is the qualification made 
in a detailed discussion of partial pedalling by K. U. 
Schnabel (in the excellent booklet published by Mills, 
Modern Technique of the Pedal,p. 29): "It should al- 
ways be remembered that the terms '1/4', '1/2' and 
'3/4' pedal do not refer to specific positions of the 
pedal, nor even to specific positions of the dampers, 
but only to the amount of sound which remains when 
keys are released." Also, since the piano mechanism 
does concern us here, it is interesting to read the 
statement of an engineer in this field (Mr. Theodore 
D. Steinway of Steinway & Sons, who has kindly sent 
and permitted me to quote from two recent letters on 
this subject): "We design the dampers for damping 
only--fast, effective, and as unobtrusive as possible 
--and for noother purpose. ... The heavy bass strings 
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have so much more vibrational energy and duration 
than the treble strings that they would continue to pro- 
duce tone after a momentary damping which would si- 
lence the treble strings. How much of the effect of 
bass sustaining is produced by the pedalling and how 
much by the dynamics of expert piano playing, together 
with the natural shorter duration of treble notes, we 
could not venture to say. As for the blurring of tones 
or control of tone quality by partial contact with the 
dampers, we cannot see how this could be a reliable 
or effective technique." 


Artist performers who do find they must exploit 
this technique insofar as practical may only want to add 
to a factual statement of this sort what K. U. Schnabel 
added to the statement quoted previously: "The only 
way to recognize '1/4', '1/2' and '3/4' pedals, todis- 
tinguish between them or to judge whether they are per- 
formed correctly, is by hearing the effect created." 
In my opinion, hearing remains the crux of the prob- 
lem of pedalling. The editor of the Chopin anthology 
in question attempts once again to find a more explicit 
pedal notation. But this new complexity still cannot 
begin to answer for the sensitive adjustments that only 
the ear can control. If there has been any one fault in 
the teaching of pedalling it simply has been failure to 
give enough attention to it. And the way to give atten- 
tion to it, after the fundamental types of pedal changes 
are learned, is, in my opinion, to stimulate a creative 
and highly critical aural approach to each situation as 
it arises. 


Our third and last sample of publications to be 
noted here is Arthur Briskier's recent 48-page booklet 
entitled New Approach toPianoTranscriptions and In- 
terpretation of Johann Sebastian Bach's Music (Carl 
Fischer). Evidently this booklet was meant to defend 
and promote its author's own published transcriptions. 
But one fears the transcriptions are likely to thrive 
much better without it. Under some dozen redundant 
subheadings and further divisions, chaos is compound- 
ed with confusion as the author skips about haphazardly 
between problems of transcribing and performing. All 
this happens within those very subject areas that have 
been explored so expertly and thoroughly in recent 
years, in convenient publications nicely organized in 
clear, accurate, logical English. In this instance a 
letter from Pablo Casals and a reference to Albert 
Schweitzer must not be allowed to mislead the reader. 
Scarcely a sentence of the author can pass unchallenged 
and many a sentence cannot pass at all. One winces as 
he reads, "What is important is the music itself and 
not the instrumental technique" (p. 8); or, 'The harp- 
sichord and the clavichord were only crude forerunners 
of the modern piano, whatever their unquestionable 
historical value may be. Because of the metallic noise 
of the action of these instruments, a pure musical sound 





EVERETT STEVENS 





The passing of Everctt Stevens in Washing- 
ton last July, after intermittent illnesses, was 
a tragic surprise to his circle of friends and 
associates. To us it was unjust that one who 
had given so much should be taken away early, 
when he had so much more to give. 

I had known him for 25 years, as fellow 
student, pianist, composer, teacher, and as a 
close friend. In all the phases of his versatile 
work he was propelled by a vivid imaginative- 
ness, and this creative force was his outstand- 
ing attribute as a person. It was as present in 
his conversation and correspondence as in his 
compositions. There was always taste, and 
gentle humor, too. With these elements he 
was able to add an interesting something to even 
the simplest assignments. Even his note to the 
milkman would be original! 

I remember how pleased we were for him 
when his first publication appeared - HAYMAK- 
ERS (G. Schirmer), and how delighted we were, 
my wife and I, to observe his fascination over 
the bits of folk music he overheard in the Shen- 
andoah Valley, where he taught for a time. We 
saw this interest grow, and heard these native 
elements become a part of his style, intrinsi- 
cally. Then we saw the manuscripts, some- 
times the printer's proofs, and then the pub- 
lished products: SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN TUNE 
(Summy), SONG FROM THE HILLS (Ditson); 
many others, and then his best book, SEVEN 
MODAL MINIATURES (Ditson). 

These were our favorites. We are very 
grateful for them, but we had felt sosure there 
would be more. SCOTT WATSON 
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cannot be obtained" (p.17); or, 'no staccato is possible 
on the organ" (p. 18); or, "the .Avt of Fugue was not 
considered for any instrument" (p. 22); or ''Rubato 
playing is fully justified, since in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the timing was not strictly applied and the per- 
formance was mostly like an improvisation" (p. 29); 
or, "In Bach's music it is important that the sound 
should never be forceful, metallic nor neutral"' (p. 35). 
Etc., etc. 


Unfortunately again, while the initiated reader may 
get occasional glimmerings of better intentions between 
and behind the lines, the uninitiated reader can expect 
no help from the contexts in which these lines occur. 
What does lie behind the author's words? To the ex- 
tent that the contradictions, irrelevant matter, and 
careless writing can be bypassed, he seems to be for 
faithful adherence to the "original" text and against 
changes, contractions, or expansions of it. But this 
credo, which seems commendable enough on the sur- 
face, still needs some defining and qualifying. Con- 
siderable help comes from the transcriptions them- 
selves that the author has made (Carl Fischer), espe- 
cially the very useful one of Bach's organ Prelude and 
Fugue in B Minor (S. 544), in which each page of trans- 
cription is placed opposite a facsimile of that page in 
the holograph. Dynamic, tempo, expression, and ar- 
ticulation marks are entered liberally, perhaps exces- 
sively for somé tastes. But the note changes ordinar- 
ily do not go beyond almost habitual doublings of the 
organ bass in octaves for the left hand. This technique 
and an effort to be as literal as possible sometimes 
tend to overburden the right hand. Also, the frequent 
dependence on the middle pedal to carry the bass seems 
a bit excessive and optimistic. Yet in the main these 
"transcripticns" (transfers?) work well enough. 


On the other hand, the author is not justified in 
making his preference for a pure and literal text the 
basis for decryingfreer "transcriptions" or "arrange- 
ments." Actually, in the experience of music history 
--from the parody masses of the 15th and 16th centuries 
to Stravinsky's Pulcinellaballet on Pergolesi themes -- 
the prevailing interest has always been in the freer 
types. The Bach-Busoni "Chaconne" was no longer 
Bach's original violin "Ciaccona" andwas never meant 
to be. It was a new virtuoso fantasia to be judged inits 
own right. Pianists and listeners still enjoy it, but 
who bothers to learn Brahms' literal transcription for 
left hand? Furthermore, the author errs in citing 
Bach as evidence for the more literal transcriptions. 
Recall, among many examples, how Bach completely 
recast an Albinoni chamber fugue for keyboard, first 
nearly doubling its length (S. 950) and later nearly 
tripling it (S. 951). Or recall how Bach arranged his 
own unaccompanied Violin Sonata in A Minor as a fine 
keyboard Sonata in D Minor (S. 964), freely enriching 
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piano recordings 
(Partial listing) 


BACH, JOHANN SEBASTIAN 


 girematic Fantasy & Fugue in d ——, 
Browning (piano) se Prelude & Fu: a) 7 
Beethove=:Sor. Cap. B-£490 SP 84 0) 


BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VAN 


No. 23 in f, Op. 57, “Appassionata”’ 


@ @ Browning + Bach:Chromatic 
Cap. P-8490[SP-8490] 


BENJAMIN, ARTHUR 


Concertine for Piano. & Cush. anes Eoreeste 

qui na Fan or Piano 
eecoume Benjamin, London Sym. on — 
Ew 602013020) 


CHOPIN, FREDERIC 


Andante Spianato & Grande Polonaise Brillante 
@@kubinstein } Con.2 Vic. LM-226S[LSC-2265] 


Concerto No. 2 in f for Piano, Op. opty 
@ @ Rubinstein, Wallenstein, Spt, 
. LM- nes TSC mses) 


IRELAND, JOHN 
Concerto in E> for Piano (1930) 


@@Horsley, Cameron, Roval Phil. + Stravinsky: 
Capriccio Cap. G-7183(SG-7183] 


STRAVINSKY, IGOR 


Capriccio for Piano and Orchestra 9%) 
@ @ Horsley, Cameron, Royal Phil. + Irel 
Cap. G- Wi8s 1SG- 7183] 


@ @Stereo record identification; stereo 
numbers are in brackets follow- 
ing monaural numbers. 


and changing its texture. Toargue that, after all, Bach 
was Bach is merely to dodge the question. Each piece 
of music, like any other separate work of art, will al- 
ways have to rest on its own laurels. 


In short, three different samples have been intro- 
duced by way of illustrating the assertion that the battle 
for higher standards in the worldof pianoteaching and 
playing is still far from won. No objections can be 
raised here to conjectural stands perse on the conjec- 
tural issues that were noted. But every objection must 
be raised~to the pseudo-intellectualizing, careless 
thinking, and downright misinformation used to defend 
these stands and likely to mislead the inexperienced 
student and teacher. 
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Model EL 3516/G53 
Technical Specifications 
Three Tape Speeds—712, 3%, and 1% 

inches per second 
Tracks--Dual 
Heads—Stacked 
Head-Gap—0.0002 inches 


Frequency Response— 
at 74 ips; 50 to 16,000 cps 
at 3% ips; 60 to 10,000 cps 
at 1% ips; 60 to 5,000 cps 


Wow and Fiutter—0.15% at 712 ips 
0.2% at 3% ips 
0.35% at 1% ips 





Volume Indicator—Magic Eye (Type EM-84) 


Loudspeaker—5 Integrated, heavy mag- 
net, wide range 


Controis—Piano-key pushbutton 


Fast Forward and Reverse—Less than 2 
minutes for 1200 ft. of tape 


Automatic Stop—At ends of reel (with 
metalized strips) 


Program Indicator—Built-in, adjustable 
Inputs—(1) radio/phono; (1) microphone 
(with mixing facilities) 

Outputs—(1) for external speaker; (2) for 
external amplifiers with controls; (1) for 
external amplifier without controls; (1) 
for headphone monitoring: recording cir- 
cuit 

Microphone—High-Ilmpedance Dynamic 
Tubes—EF-86 (2), ECC83 (2), ECL82 (1), 
EZ90 (1), EM84 (1) 

Line Voltage—117 volts AC 60 cycles 
Power Consumption—80 watts 
Dimensions—1534” x 13” x 8” 
Weight—32 Ibs. 

Case—Rugged, European-designed port- 


able carrying case (internally designed 
for optimum acoustic baffling) 


A matching companion piece, identical in 
appearance, containing a second ampli- 
fier and speaker, is available to those 
who seek the of a plet 
portable stereo-tape playback system. 
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NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS CO., INC. 
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YOU 
ARE LOOKING 
AT A 


Modern 
Dutch 
Masterpiece 


The 
STEREO 


version of the 


oreleo ‘Continental’ 
TAPE RECORDER 
Developed & Guild-Crafted 
by 
Philips 
of the 
Netherlands 


We feel that the Stereo version of the Norelco ‘Con- 
tinental’ is the ideal tape recorder for those recordists, 
high fidelity enthusiasts and music lovers who seek a 
professional quality machine at a truly modest price. 
The data listed here, represent painstaking, conserva- 
tive and substantiated laboratory measurements. If you 
find that these data satisfy your technical requirements, 
and reflect those qualities that you consider mandatory 
in your stereo equipment, by all means listen to the 
Stereo version of the Norelco ‘Continental’ at your 
favorite HI-FI center or Camera store. There, we feel 
sure, you will agree with us that the Norelco Stereo 
‘Continental’ is, indeed, a modern masterpiece . . . 


For further descriptive literature write to: 


High Fidelity Products Division 
230 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L. I., N. Y. 
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The Theodore Presser Company PROUDLY ANNOUNCES 


in addition to the JOHN CHURCH CO., OLIVER DITSON CO., MERION MUSIC CORP., and 
NEW MUSIC EDITIONS: as of July Ist, 1959, it has become the sole American Agent for 
MUSICA RARA, INC., of London, England, and HEUGEL COMPANY, of Paris, France. Also as of 
July Ist, 1959, Theodore Presser Company has become the sole agent in the United States, its possessions, 
and Canada for the following distinguished catalogs: MERCURY MUSIC CORP., MUSIC PRESS, 
WEANER-LEVANT, BEEKMAN MUSIC, INC., MERRYMOUNT MUSIC, INC., LITURGICAL 
PRESS, INC. 














Our aim through the years has been to fully service the needs of the musical world. We think you will agree with 
us — that the addition of these new catalogs puts us in the enviable position of offering the “most” of the “best” 
to musical America. 


Whatever your piano activity may be *—Theodore Presser Company offers a vast selec- 
tion of the very best material to guarantee complete fulfillment of your individual need. From the begin- 
ning student — through all stages of development, to the most advanced professional pianist, you will find 
among our publications THE exact piece to suit YOUR exact purpose -- whether it be instructional, 
practice, recreational, or recital. 

More and more you will find people who know FINE MUSIC know and depend upon 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
Ask your local music dealer about Presser Publications or write to us direct 


* Our new brochure “A Portfolio of Piano Music” which describes a representative group of delightful material is yours 
FREE UPON REQUEST. To receive your copy address a card to “PIANO MUSIC—Theodore Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Penna.” 






































HARPSICHORDS --A Distinguished Record-- 
CLAVICHORDS - 
ELKAN- "BESTS 
are available VOGE L sé 
at the most reasonable | 
prices in our time May John Tasker Howard. 60 
H Little Piano Book Vincent Persichetti 1.00 
SPERRHAKE i The Bear and the Beehives Robert Graham . 35 
Passau / Germany | Parades Vincent Persichetti .75 
offers instruments Follow the Leader Judith Dvorkin .39 
of the highest li | Serenade No. 8 (duet) Vincent Persichetti PY 
quality and beauty Hl Tl Piano Sonatine No. 2 Louis Calabro eo 
Cd 
$400 for a clavichord RECOMMENDED’ 
$475 for a harpsichord | 1958-59 
Up to: Ten tunes for 10 fingers George Anson .85 
$3000 for a full concert | A seashore game Burrill Phillips . 40 
harpsichord i Tarantella Judith Dvorkin . 40 
egie : | Fire engines William Scher . 40 
Descriptive literature Sandman's serenade William Scher .40 
on request 
ROBERT S. TAYLOR 
8710 Garfield Street | ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 
1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. | 
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CENTURY EDITION 


THE BEST OF THE WORLD’S BEST MUSIC 


oxford 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


will send sample copies 


of these easy solos by A Catalog Consisting Exclusively of 





simula PIANO TEACHING MATERIAL 
FREE iy By Outstand Composers. Some are: 
Mai, Denes Agay * Hansi Alt * Kathleen Armour * Michael Brodsky 
gk te Edna-Mae Burnam + Sara Louise Ditenhaver * Shura Dvorine 
of Mae-Aileen Erb * Opal Louise Hayes * Elizabeth Heller + Robert 
Kelley * Leo Kraft + William Krevit + Gerald Martin + Margery 
CHARGE McHale + Shirley Munger + Ada Richter * Anne Robinson 


Walter Rolfe + Elizabeth E. Rogers + William Scher * Bernard 
Whitefield * Robert Nolan Kerr 


. 
25¢ per copy at Music Stores EVERYWHERE! 


or order direct 
For Complete Catalog, Write to: 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
39 West 60th Street New York 23, N. Y. 


March of the Shadow Men 
Far to Go 
Courante 

Farmyard Cat 
Toad Goes for a Ride 
Druid's Circle 





















The Complete Sol 
FREE: PAGEANTS FOR PIANO oe cove 


| of 


| CHOPIN 


PIANO TEACHERS ! 
STOP AT YOUR MUSIC STORE 





In the Authoritative 


A free copy of the FIRST YEAR PAGEANT or | imitans 


NIT 3. | BALLADES ......... Si Se 

FIRST FOLK SONG PAGEANT is now offered to | CONCERT ALLEGRO. ac. 3.08 
you at your music store. Both as teaching material | ETUDES .. - 4.00 
: FANTASIA, ete. 2.00 
and as music, these are the finest books available | IMPROMPTUS . 2.50 
| MAZURKAS (hard cover) . §.00 

for the first years of piano study. These books are | NOCTURNES .. . 4.00 
| POLONAISES . 4.00 

new and exciting to the ear and eye. | PRELUDES _. 2.50 
RONDOS .. ; 4.50 

SCHERZOS . 4.00 

SONATAS 4.00 

WALTZES 4.00 

‘ MINOR WORKS eee, 
GALAXY PIANO CONCERTOS ..........2c0-- 6.00 


Sole selling agents in the U.S.A., Canada and 
South America 


MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
136 W. 52nd Street New York 19, N. Y. 


MUSIC CORPORATION 
2121 BROADWAY NY 23 
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Book ectiving 
5201 Woodward Ave nae 
Detroit 2 Mich PERMIT 





The Steinar 
teacher aud 


Rudolf Serkin, internationally famous pianist and teacher, at the 
Steinway with his daughter Judy, 8, in the Serkin home. The appeal 
of the Steinway endures, like a family tradition, from generation 
to generation. Unexcelled performance is another Steinway standard. 


, + 
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The piano of great artists is the best for your students 


HAVE YOU VISITED YOUR STEINWAY DEALER RECENTLY? 


DROP IN ON HIM—HE’LL BE GLAD TO SEE YOU 











